A Soldier  Boy’s  Memories  of  Lincoln 

By  Henry  A.  Penrsons Lieutenant  Eighth  Illmois  Cavalry 


My  only  excuse  for  rcliitine  these  recollections  of  Jlr. 
I^lncoli)  Is  that  It  was  iny  fortune  to  see  him  several 
times  uiuler  <|uite  clissiuillnr  conditions,  and  as  the 
younger  men  of  to-day  mostly  know  of  him  only  by 
reading  from  hooks,  it  may  lie  Interesting  to  hear  some  reinl- 
nlscences  of  the  great  war  rresident  from  the  li[)s  of  one  who 
came  in  I'oiitact  with  him,  although  in  a very  slight  degree. 

Mr.  Lincolu  came 
to  Evanston  In 
quite  soon  after  he 
hegan  to  nc<|uire  a 
national  reputation 
and  had  Iweii  men- 
tioned as  the  man 
whom  Illinois  would 
bring  out  as  candi- 
date for  President. 
Evanston  was  then 
only  a village — less 
than  one  thousand 
poiiulation,  I should 
say — and,  of  course, 
all  who  could  get 
there  went  to  the 
1)  o.m  e of  Julius 
White  to  meet  the 
distinguished  guest : 
«•<’  hoys  to  cheer  aud 
make  a welcoming 
noise  and  our  ciders 
to  shake  his  hand. 

I have  a photo- 
graph of  him  taken 
In  ISTiS,  which  pic- 
tures him  ns  I rememher  him,  or  my  remembrance  is  Inllueiicod 
by  the  picture.  Whichever  It  Is,  the  characteristics  wiiicli  one 
rememhers  most  distinctly  are  the  pleasant  smile  and  kindly 
greeting,  the  cheerful  speech  and  apt  words,  and  the  exceed- 
ing tallness  of  the  man,  and  his  awkward  way  of  turning 
himself  one  way  or  the  other,  and  bending  his  knees  a little 
when  emphasizing  a point  or  coming  to  a climax.  A really 
good  quartet,  led  by  our  long-time  friend  and  fellow  citizen, 
r.  (?.  Ayars,  who  died  nbmit  three  years  ago,  called  for  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  o-specinl  conunendatlon,  and  1 recall 
linw  lie  put  his  arm  around  Ayars'  shoulder 
and  said:  “Young  man,  I wish  I could  sing 
as  well  as  yon.  Tinfortunately.  I know  only 
two  tunes— one  is  'Old  riiiiidred’  and  the  other 
isn’t,  and  I forget  whlcli  is  which." 

Mr.  J.  W.  Lndlnm  was  then, 

1 think,  the  talle.st  citizen  of  Evanston,  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  stood  up  against  him,  hack  to  back, 
to  sec  which  was  the  taller. 

The  next  time  1 saw  Mr.  Lincoln  everything 
was  rhaiig(Ml.  Events  had  happened  so  fa.st 
that  the  mind  can  hardly  recognize  the  facts 
ns  they  existed. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  elected  rrc.sUlent.  The 
South  had  seceded— war  had  come  upon  ns. 
and  su»'li  a succession  of  defeats  and  disasters 
had  been  the  fate  of  our  armii's  that  all  were 
well  nigh  disconragerl.  ami  many 
the  I.ord  had  deserted  tis. 

Tlie  hoys  to  whom  Mr.  Lincoln  had  spoken 
so  pleasantly  had  become  soldlera  and  almost 
veterans  by  reason  of  the  number  of  battles  in 
wlilch  they  bad  been  engaged  in  a few  short 
months. 

On  October  3,  1S02.  soon  nfler  tlie  Rattle  of  Aiitietam  In 
Maryland,  just  west  of  Harper's  Ferry,  Mr.  Lincoln  came  to 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  look  It  over  and  cheer  us  np  with 
his  prc.senrp  and  a few  kind  words,  as  only  he  could.  Our 
regiment,  tlie  Eighth  Illinois  Cavalry,  was  commanded  by 
, Colonel  J.  F.  Farnsworth,  a member  of  Congress,  an  intimate 
'frlfncl  of  M“.  Lincoln’s;  so  we  were  brought  out  In  oiir  best 
stylo  to  l»e  Inspected  by  onr  fellow  citizen  of  Illinois. 

.\  few  days  l>eforo  quite  a nximher  of  us  had  been  wounded 
and  some  killed  in  cavalry  flglit  over  In  Virginia,  and  onr 


ndjutaut  put  up  a job  on  the  reviewing  parly  by  placing  about 
a dozen  sergeaiil.s  wlio  had  been  wonmliil  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, ns  color  guard  or  e.scort  to  the  rcgimeutal  Hags,  placing 
us  to  best  ndvantiigO  for  showing  off  our  haudages  ami  thereby 
adding  some  variety  to  the  show.  Mr.  Lincolu  came  up  to  our 
I'lglit  on  horseback,  accunipaiilid  liy  tJeiieriil  McClellan  mid  n 
large  mimber  of  ollicers.  The  President  wore  bis  well  known 
black  frock  suit  ami  that  tail  Imt  tliat  one  set's  so  many  limes 
in  pliotograplis.  He  bad 
grown  wliiskei's  tlmt  con- 
cealed the  smiling  month, 
and  his  eyes  had  tlmt 
tired,  weary  expros.slon 
that  everyone  remeiiilK*rs. 
when  his  foalures  were 
ilk  repose.  He  stopped 
on  the  right  of  tlie  line 
of  Ills  "Illinois  hoys"  as 
he  was  jileasi'd  to  eall  us, 
and  spolte  a fi*w  words 
to  the  olHcers  there,  and 
then  the  battery  liegan 
(irlng  n salute,  tlie  regi- 
ment pre.seiited  nriiis,  the 
laiglcs  hlaretl  tlie  Presi- 
dent’s call,  and  the  Hags 
were  drooped  forward 
as  tlie  party  licgaii  the 
ride  down  our  line. 

Pardon  me  for  jiuttiiig 
in  here  a personal  inci- 
dent : The  hnrsg  I was  Hcarr  A.  P»nocu 

riding  had  but  recently 

come  into  our  ranks  from  a Virginia  pasture  and  tills  was  Ills 
first  experience  with  the  pomp  and  clrcutiiKtance  of  war.  When 
one  of  the  Hags,  moved  by  a gentle  breeze,  draped  across  Ills 
face,  he  evidently  thought  bis  time  had  come  and  he  started 
for  home,  down  the  left  front  of  tlie  regiment  nroniid  to  tlio 
rear  of  the  front  rank  and  np  toward  the  right,  between  the 
ranks,  which  were  in  open  order,  to  the  right  Hank  on  the 
dead  vnn.  iiml  I was  nnnhic  to  bold  liini,  as  iiiy  left  arm  was 
Incapacitated  and  carried  in  a sling,  and  not  until  I c-ohld  get 
the  end  of  the  reins  in  my  teeth  and  then  slide  my  ilglit  Immi 
down  so  ns  to  get  a good  licihl,  was  I able  to 
bring  tlie  curb  bit  into  action ; and  tbeii  by  Ju- 
dicious use  of  the  spurs,  I was  alile  to  get  hack 
to  my  plni'o  by  tlie  Hags  in  time  to  see  .Mr. 
Lincoln’s  tall  black  hat  fading  away  in  the 
distance  and  to  hear  the  cheerful  Jolly  of  the 
adjutant,  “Mr.  Lincoln  left  his  kind  regards 
for  you.  Pearsons,  and  tlmiiks  for  the  enter- 
lalimient  yon  funiishoil  us.’’  It  was  a hot  day, 
anyway,  and  I wa.s  the  hottest  one  on  the 
field,  you  may  believe. 

On  .Vpril  i>,  President  Lincoln  came  to 

Fiilnioutb,  Vn.,  and  reviewed  tlie  cavalry,  m*- 
compnnied  by  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  Ills  yonnger 
whose  dentil  some  time  after  was 
' of  the  gi'eat  afllictloiis  of  Ids  life.  I had 

the  honor  of  being  one  of  Ids  cs<urt  tlmt  day 

and  saw  imK'li  of  Ids  nmiiiier  of  meeting  differ- 
ent ollicers  and  heard  1dm  make  many  little 
speeches  in  his  Impplest  mood.  It  was  a damp, 
dlsagreeahle  day,  and  lie  was  dressed  In  nildier 
overcoat,  slmicli  hat  and  the  longi'st,  loosest 
niblipr  legelns.  which  Hupped  as  he  rode. 

His  style  of  riding  was  the  most  

possllde,  ns  he  held  Ids  elhnws  hlirli  and  moved 
them  up  and  down  ns  the  trot  of  the  linrse  Jarrial  him. 

Tlmt  was  a hard  day’s  work,  even  for  ns  yomigstiTs  who 

were  used  to  it,  hut  the  look  of  relief  on  Ids  face  as  be 

finished  tlie  last  battery  ami  rolled  off  his  flrtsl  iimiiial.  and, 
all  covered  with  mud,  clliiibod  Into  a still  muddler  head- 
quarters wagon,  was  a thing  long  to  be  reniemhered;  and  ns 
he  swung  his  wet  lint,  and  told  us  wliat  he  expectorl  of  u« 
in  the  coming  campaign,  and  hade  us  gooil-by  and  good  luck, 
lie  sank  Imck  on  the  sent  with  such  a sigh  of  relief  ns  only 
one  so  tired  roulil  give. 
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Tbo  next  time  I suw  blui  lie  was  in  bis  coniri,  lylnc  in 
statu  under  tbe  dome  of  tbu  Caiiitol,  wbicb  was  driijiotl  from 
Its  topuiost  gallery,  two  liumlred  fwt  above  tlie  floor,  wllli 
bln.  k cloth,  whii  b shut  out  tbc  light  of  day,  while  far  up  burned 
a iw  of  small  gas  Jets  whose  light  but  emphasized  the  gloom 
lielow. 

On  a raised  platform  In  the  center  of  the  rotunda  rested 
the  collln  lii  which  was  the  silent  form  of  liim  whom  all 
mourned,  hut  who  at  lost  was  at  rest.  After  four  years  of 
sai-rllk'os  of  all  sorts,  he  had  been  called  home  and  the  world 
gathered  at  Ids  bier.  Thousands  passed  thmugh  the  rotunda 
aud  tool;  a last  look  at  his  tired,  worn  face,  ou  which  no 


seiiihlanee  of  a smile  rested.  An  olllcer  of  the  army  stood 
at  one  end  of  the  collln,  aud  an  otllccr  of  the  navy  at  the  otIuT. 
with  arms  foldml  across  breast,  with  crape  u|>ou  unii,  bead 
bared  and  bowed,  giving  ollicial  expre.ssloii  to  the  grief  of  the 
nation. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  be  one  of  this  guard,  six  turns  of  a 
half  hour  each  during  the  twenty-four  hours  that  the  body  lay 
In  state,  and  it  was  my  fortune  to  see  the  fa«*  of  tlie  Immortal 
Lincoln  the  last  time  ns  tbe  lid  of  the  colUn  was  plaml  over 
the  glas.s.  The  rcmemhrance  of  that  last  gloomy  siviio  can 
never  lie  effaiisl  from  my  memory. 

Kviiuxlun.  III. 


Carl  Schurz^s  Recollections  of  Lincoln 


IX  the  fall  of  1S58  the  H<'pnhllcnn  State  f'omndttoe  of  Illi- 
nois asked  me  to  uinUo  some  si>ecelies  In  their  cmaimigii, 
and  olieylng  that  <'all  1 found  myself  for  tlie  llrst  time  on 
a conspicuous  field  of  action.  One  of  my  appointments 
called  me  to  Quincy,  on  the  day  when  one  of  tlie  great  debates 
between  Lincoln  and  Douglas  on  the  slavery  question  was  to 
take  place  there,  uud  ou  that  occasion  I met  Abruhain  Limsiln 


Iilmself.  On  the  evening  before  the  day  of  the  debate.  I was 
ou  a rallroa’d  Iralii  bound  for  Quincy.  Tbe  car  In  which  I 
travele;!  was  full  of  men  who  discussed  the  absorbing  question 
with  great  auinialion. 

All  at  ouce,  after  the  train  had  left  a way  station,  I ob- 
served a great  coimnotlon  among  my  fellow  passengers,  many 
of  whom  jumped  from  their  seats  and  pres.sed  eagerly  around 
a tall  man  who  bad  just  entered  the  car.  They  addressed  him 
111  the  most  familiar  style;  “Hollo,  Ala.'!  Ilow  are  yon?” 
and  so  on.  And  he  responded  in  the  same  luamior;  “Good 
evening.  Bon!  How  are  you,  Joe?  Glad  to  see  you,  Dick!” 
ami  there  was  much  laughter  at  some  things  he  said,  which, 
in  the  confusion  of  voices.  I could  not  understand.  “Why," 
oxclalined  my  companion,  the  eommlttcenmn,  “there's  Lincoln 
himself!"  He  pressed  through  the  crowd  and  Introduced  me 
to  Abraliam  Iducoln.  whom  I then  saw  for  the  first  time. 

He  received  me  with  an  olfliaiid  cordiality,  like  au  old 


acquaintance,  having  been  Informed  of  what  1 was  doing  In 
the  campaign;  and  we  sat  down  together.  In  a sonicwlmt 
liigh  pitched  hut  plcusjint  voice  he  began  to  talk  to  me*,  telling 
me  much  about  tlK*  points  he  and  Douglas  had  made  lii  the 
deliiilcs  at  dilTereut  places,  and  about  those  he  Intcndisl  to 
make  at  Qniiiey  on  the  morrow.  When  lu  a tone  of  perfect 
Ingenuousness  he  asked  me — a young  beginner  In  polltii-s — 
what  1 thought  about  this  and  that,  I should  have  fill  myself 
very  imieli  honored  by  bis  confidence,  bad  he  permlttisl  me 
to  regard  him  as  a great  man.  But  he  lalUe<l  in  so  simple 
and  familiar  a strain,  and  hla  manner  and  homely  phiase 
were  so  absolutely  free  from  any  semidauce  of  sclf-consclous* 
ness  or  pretension  of  superiority,  that  I soon  felt  as  if  I had 
known  him  all  iny  life  and  we  had  very  long  been  clo.se 
friends.  He  Inter-spcrsed  onr  conversations  with  all  sorts  of 
qualut  stories,  each  of  which  hud  a witty  point  applicable  to 
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the  subject  In  hand,  and  not  seldom  ronchlded  an  argnment 
In  such  a manner  that  nothing  more  was  to  he  said.  II<- 
seemed  to  enjoy  bis  own  jest.s  in  a childlike  way.  His  usually^' 
sndlookliig  eyes  would  kindle  with  a merry  twinkle,  ami 
he  himself  led  In  the  laughter:  and  hla  hnigli  was  so  genuine, 
hearty  aud  contagious  that  noliody  could  fall  to  join  In  it. — 
Fr<m  ''UtmUuKccitccd  of  a Lotto  Life”  (a  JJcClure’x  3laya:(nc. 
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